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Wirthschaftliche Fragen und Probleme der Gegenwart. Studien 
zu einem Systeme der Reinen und Technischen Oekonomik. Von 
Dr. Emanuel Herrmann. Leipzig, C. F. Winter, 1893. — vi, 
480 pp. 

This volume follows one by the same author entitled, Technische 
Fragen und Probleme, and is to be followed by one dealing with pure 
economics. Its title might have been Progress and Poverty, or 
Das Kapital, since it treats broadly the development of industrial 
society, and gives the author's views on the three specific subjects 
included in the titles mentioned. The conclusions, however, are 
diametrically opposed to those of George and Marx. "At the begin- 
ning of the world was labor, and at the end thereof will be capital," 
might be an appropriate conclusion, Dr. Herrmann thinks, to a com- 
parative study of economic history. He says that the first three- 
quarters of the present century were given up to improvements in the 
technical processes in industry, and that the last quarter seems likely 
to witness the reorganization of industrial society itself. " We live 
in a time of industrial reformation." The centralization of industry 
is taking place through three agencies — organization of labor, organ- 
ization of capital and the extension of the functions of the state. 
His treatment of these much-talked-about phenomena does not add 
very much to what has been said on the subject. He is especially 
careful, however, to note all the ways in which the state is assuming 
power in industry; and as he has special knowledge of the facts 
of recent industrial history in Austria, this part of his preliminary 
sketch has considerable interest. He dwells particularly on the 
strict control exercised by the government over those industries 
which are subject to the internal revenue tax, mentions the non- 
chalance with which the state proceeds to tax natural monopolies 
under private management, and concludes that taxes, customs and 
other, act as a form of compulsory propaganda for the nationalizing 
of industries. He says that some private industries are still per- 
mitted to exist, but only to serve as cows which the state milks by 
means of taxes. He shows that the policy often resorted to by 
private corporations, of breaking down a rival by fierce competition 
preparatory to buying him out, has been followed by Austria in the 
acquisition of railroads. 

Notwithstanding the heavy drift towards the complete nationaliza- 
tion of industry, he does not believe that this is to be the final form 
of industrial organization. He is a professor in a technological 
school ; and while he admits that, where the technical processes 
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have been quite thoroughly perfected or are essentially simple, the 
state can carry on the industry, he yet holds that under state man- 
agement the processes must deteriorate and improvement cease. 
Examples are given of improvements rejected in the manufacturing 
of tobacco, which is carried on as a state monopoly (pages 55-57). 
The bad and the common survive. 

In trying to find some way in which industry may be saved from 
the danger of governmental domination, the author enters into an 
analysis of exchange, and finally of labor. The latter will be to many 
the most interesting part of the book ; for his knowledge of technical 
processes enables him to show how and why labor has been dis- 
placed by machinery. Up to the present the machine is the most 
energetic schoolmaster for laborers, since it takes away from men 
only the work that is unworthy of them, while it opens up better 
forms of occupation. The laborers are ill-advised that resist tech- 
nical improvements, since where the latter have not been introduced 
the suffering is greatest (page 381). Snow shoveling, for instance, 
is the final refuge of the unemployed. It could be as well done by 
horse-power ; but as the employment of men involves no initial 
outlay and no risk of capital, since the men are fitted for nothing else 
that needs doing and the contractor can consequently reckon on 
getting them to work for low wages, they are commonly employed, 
especially by the municipal governments. The street-car companies 
more commonly use horse-plows. To pass on to the better process 
may be hard for the incapable individuals who can do nothing but 
shovel snow, but in the end it is a benefit to the race by obliging 
men to fit themselves for something better than shoveling. 

Human strength as a source of mechanical energy is an unsatis- 
factory and very costly industrial agent. It is rapidly being replaced 
by something more reliable and more economical. A rise in wages 
without a corresponding increase in efficiency is the surest way of 
compelling the entrepreneur to dispense with human labor as far 
as possible (page 437). For all mechanical purposes the machine 
must finally displace the man, because it can be made to occupy less 
space, to cost less for repair, to work more continuously, and finally, 
to do more exact and uniform work. 

The author divides laborers into several classes, according as the 
element of drudgery does or does not enter into their work. He 
has the newer view of the evolutionary economist, who regards man 
as something essentially mutable, and he shows that drudgery is not 
only unpleasant but is fatal. Modern industry requires intelligence, 
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alertness, ingenuity, the power of managing and adapting forces ; 
but drudgery effaces what intellect a man may have had to start 
with, and finally leaves him incapable of pursuing even the trade 
that has spoiled him. 

Passing from this valuable study of what might be called indus- 
trial selection, the author unfolds his conclusions as to the trend of 
industrial development. He considers it impossible to maintain or 
promote industrial progress under a re'gime of nationalized industry. 
He says that the social-democrats, so-called, are not democrats at 
all, but are trying to establish an aristocracy of laborers, which 
would result in making all labor drudgery. " It is no more possible 
to get capital without capitalists than to get honey without bees " 
(page 463). He thinks that we are tending to an extra-political 
organization of industry through the association of capitalists, per- 
haps united eventually with other industrial classes. He says that 
as the state was at one time overshadowed by the church, so now 
industry is overshadowed by the state. The state developed under 
the protection of the church, but became stronger than its guardian ; 
and while the church still exists, it has insignificant functions com- 
pared with those which it once exercised. In the same way the 
state, after dominating industry for a time, will eventually lose power 
over it and retain only the work of administering justice. This 
empire, not within, but without and above the empire of the state, 
will be established when industry becomes more fully conscious of 
its own character and its own unity. The author has faith to look 
forward to the existence of a central international governing body 
for the aggregated economic interests of mankind. It is suggested 
that the transportation enterprises of the world will probably be the 
first to unite. 

This universal trust arrangement appears more startling as I have 
stated it than when it is elaborated and defended in Dr. Herrmann's 
work ; but even so, in any form it serves to give an idea of the 
courageous nature of his speculations. Whether it be chimerical or 
not, its promulgation cannot detract from the solid value of the 
author's work in describing the effect of improvement in technical 
processes upon industry, and especially upon laborers, and in 
analyzing the different sources of man's industrial efficiency. 

A. G. Warner. 

Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 



